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Anti-Harassment Group Ñames 
“Most Abusive Landlord” 

By Steven Wishnia 


A dam Mermelstein, owner of 188 South Third St. 
in Brooklyn, is the “most abusive landlord” 
in the city. 

Or at least that’s what the crowd at the Tenants United 
Against Harassment convention, held in Manhattan Jan. 
23, concluded. Mermelstein was chosen from a group of 
12 landlords named by tenant and community groups 
around the city to spotlight the problem of owners try- 
ing to drive rent-stabilized tenants out of their homes 
so they can get more money for the apartments. 

“These ‘Dirty Dozen’ are only a small sample of the 
problem,” said a statement from Tenants United, a 
coalition shepherded by the Association for Neighbor- 
hood and Housing Development. “Yet they represent a 
severe and growing crisis as more and more landlords are 
embracing harassment as a business model that allows 
them to dramatically increase rents by using extra-legal 
tactics to get around tenant protection laws.” 

“They’re all pretty bad news,” says ANHD deputy 
director Benjamin Dulchin. Mermelstein, however, 
“was distinguished not only by using all the tricks in 
the book, but by that when he bought the building, he 
advertised it as luxury apartments available—before 
they were vacant. ” 

When that story was told, the volume of boos and 
catcalls from the people at the convention registered 
louder on the “Harass-O-Meter” than it did for any of 
the other 11 landlords on the list, netting Mermelstein 
the dishonor. 

Mermelstein purchased 188 South Third St., a 41-unit 
building in the once Latino but now rapidly gentrifying 
Southside Williamsburg neighborhood, last August. 


According to the coalition 
statement, he has contin- 
ued the previous landlord’s 
efforts to drive out the 18 
remaining low-income La¬ 
tino tenants. 

“Though he promised to 
make repairs in a court 
stipulation, he has in fact 
sent ‘phony inspectors’ 
to harass tenants in their 
homes, while continuing 
to rehab the vacant apart¬ 
ments without any protec¬ 
tion for current tenants,” 
said the statement, which 
was based on information 
from the building’s tenant 
association. “Dust and de- 
bris, potentially containing 
asbestos andlead, covered 
the public hallways until 
tenants’ constant calis to 
the Department of Health 
and Department of Build- 
ings resulted in violations 
and a temporary stop work 
order. Mr. Mermelstein’s 
true intentions regarding 
188 South 3 rd St. were re- 
vealed in his statement to 
the Brooklyn Daily Eagle 


newspaper when he recent- 
ly said, ‘Leasing will be- 
gin early next year for the 
upscale units—41 at 188 
So. 3 rd St.’ and ‘The newly 
designed two-and three- 
bedroom homes at 188 
So. 3 rd St. will have rents 
beginning at $1,700 for a 
two-bedroom and $2,300 
for a three-bedroom.’ Ob- 
viously, he thinks the re¬ 
maining tenants will be 
out by then. The 188 South 
3 rd Street Tenant Associa¬ 
tion begs to differ.” 

Yet the legal remedy the 
coalition is pushing on the 
issue—a bilí that would 
establish harassment as 
a legal cause of action for 
tenants, giving them the 
right to file the equivalent 
of HP actions to stop ha¬ 
rassment and to counter 
eviction attempts deemed 
harassment—has not yet 
been introduced in the City 
Council. “We’re in conver- 
sation with the Speaker’s 
office,” says Dulchin. 

The other 11 nominees 


comprised landlords in 
two neighborhoods in the 
Bronx, three in Brooklyn, 
five in Manhattan, and 
one in Queens. In select- 
ing them, Dulchin says, 
the coalition tried to avoid 
nominating high-profile 
harassers such as “the 
Extells and the Shaloms.” 
Instead, it opted for less 
notorious owners, in or¬ 
der to “showhowpervasive 
these strategies are.” 

In the Bronx, the two 
nominees were Jacob Fin- 
kelstein in Mt. Edén and 
Doug Peterson of NYC 
Capital Valué Fund II LLC 
in the South Bronx. In 
Finkelstein’s buildings at 
105 E. Clark Place, 105- 
107 Elliot Place, and 1356 
Walton Ave., tenants say, 
apartments are plagued by 
leaks and there are often 
no locks or intercoms on 
the front doors—and ten¬ 
ants who complain are ig- 
nored or íind themselves in 

continued on page 6 


Salvation Army Moves to Evict 200 Women 

By Jenny Laurie 


T he Salvation Army 
started eviction ac¬ 
tions against the 200 
women remaining at its 
two residences, the Ten- 
Eyck Troughton and the 
Parkside Evangeline, in 
mid-January. Tenants at 
the Parkside, a 276-room 
residence on East 20th 
Street, were roused out 
of their apartments when a 
process server, lawyer, and 
photographer went down 
the halls banging on doors 
and serving 30-day notices. 
The Ten-Eyck tenants re- 
ceived their notices when 
they walked into the dining 
room. Their ñames were 
announced to the room 
and the process recorded 
by a videographer. 

The Salvation Army told 
some of the tenants last 
spring that it was con- 
sidering selling the two 
buildings—the Ten-Eyck, 
on East 39th Street, and 
the Parkside—which have 
allegedly been Usted at 
$100 million each. The two 


residences were operated 
as part of the Salvation 
Army’s charitable work, 
originally as safe and af- 
íordable places for young 
single women to stay when 
they first carne to the city. 
Both buildings were filled 
with mostly permanent 
residents, with some of the 
rooms rented to women 
temporarily in the city to 
study or for short-term 
jobs. Both buildings are 
beautiíul, with parlors and 
a dining room, but with 
tiny shoebox-size rooms. 
The tenants pay either by 
the week or the month, 
about $1,000 a month to¬ 
tal, which ineludes meáis 
and Utilities. Although 
the tenants were not in- 
come-tested, most “really 
stretched” to cover the 
monthly rent, according 
to one tenant. 

Nancy Roberts moved 
into the Ten-Eyck Trough¬ 
ton 12 years ago. She had 
started íull-time school to 
get a gradúate degree in 


social work, and because 
she wasn’t working full- 
time, she could not get 
a landlord to rent her an 
apartment. “I was looking 
frantically for a place to 
live when I found an ad for 
the Ten-Eyck.” 

At that time, Roberts re- 
counts, the residence was 
filled with women of every 
age. Some were there for 
a short time, and others 
lived there as permanent 
residents. She loved the 
atmosphere. “[The resi¬ 
dents] were all working, 
it was vibrant... it was a 
wonderíully supportive 
place.” 

A íewyears ago, the place 
changed when the Salva¬ 
tion Army started to rent 
only to young, internation- 
al students who only stayed 
a short time. The rooms 
were actually rented to a 
language school, which, 
according to Roberts, paid 
the rent for many rooms 
for a year at a time. It was 
at that time, she believes, 


that the Salvation Army 
started to “encourage” the 
older women to leave. 

The “majors” running 
the residence started really 
pushing people to leave at 
the beginning of 2006. At 
that time, many residents 
report, construction was 
begun, which limited their 
access to parts of the build¬ 
ing; the bathrooms were 
allowed to decline; and 
the tenants were verbally 


urged to leave. A number 
of tenants report that they 
were told that they were 
too “oíd” or too “sick” to 
stay and were harassed al- 
most constantly. 

The residents of the 
Parkside, on the south side 
of Gramercy Park, tell a 
similar story. Gurrently, 
half the dining room and 


continued on page 8 
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Mitchell-Lama Activist Bob Woolis, 82 

By Sue Susman 


T enants and their supporters 
mourn the death of Robert 
Woolis, a staunch housing 
activist and a founder of 
the Mitchell Lama Resi- 
dents Goalition, who died 
on Dec. 15. He was 82. 

As co-chair of the 
MLRG, Bob was a pro- 
lific writer and speaker, 
covering topics from the 
link between milk prices 
and rent to legislation 
and politics. As an expe- 
rienced economist, Bob reviewed 
and often defeated dozens of rent- 
increase requests from landlords 
for developments under the State’s 
Mitchell-Lama program for low- 
and middle-income tenants. At 


times, his sharp analysis resulted 
in rent decreases for the grateíul 
residents. His cióse work 
with politicians meant 
that Bob frequently 
picked up the phone to 
propose or comment on 
legislation and to help 
struggling tenant groups 
make important connec- 
tions. 

His political thinking 
was second nature: Corn¬ 
ing out of a coma the day 
after the Democrats’ electoral 
sweep last November, Bob’s first 
conscious words were “So Gharlie 
[Rangel] gets Ways and Means.” 

Housing was only one of Bob’s 
many interests, however. Begin- 
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ning his working career as a mer- 
chant seaman, he traveled the 
world, and then joined the Navy 
near the cióse of World War II. 
Then he went to college, with the 
help of the GI Bill. Years later, 
he went back to the New School 
for his Ph.D. in political Science, 
and then went on to teach eco- 
nomics at Brooklyn Gollege for 
a decade. 

He also worked in radio. With his 
own jazz and folk show on WBAI 
(nowpart of the Pacifica network), 
he interviewed scores of musicians 
and their publishers. 

Bob was born May 13, 1924 in 
New York City. His marriage to 
Amy Godes ended in divorce and 


a good friendship that lasted until 
his death. Their daughter, Nina, 
unfortunately, died of ALS in 1994, 
a passing that Bob mourned until 
his own demise. Bob is survived 
by Ms. Godes, her daughter Cyn- 
thia and her family, and his many 
friends, appreciative tenants, and 
colleagues at the Mitchell Lama 
Residents Goalition. A memorial 
was held on January 20. 
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Viviendas para el pueblo, no para lucrarse 


EL INQUILINO HISPANO 


Grupo anti-hostigamiento señala al “casero más abusivo” 

Por Steven Wishnia 
Traducido por Lightning Translations 


A dam Mermelstein, el dueño 
del 188 calle South Third en 
Brooklyn, es el “casero más abu¬ 
sivo” de la ciudad. 

Eso al menos es lo que concluyó 
la multitud en la asamblea Inqui¬ 
linos Unidos Contra el Hostiga¬ 
miento (Tenants United Against 
Harassment), que se celebró en 
Manhattan el 23 de enero. Mer¬ 
melstein fue elegido de un grupo 
de 12 caseros nombrados por gru¬ 
pos comunitarios y de inquilinos 
de toda la ciudad para exponer a la 
luz pública el problema de caseros 
que tratan de desalojar a inquili¬ 
nos de renta estabilizada de sus 
hogares para poder cobrar más 
dinero por los apartamentos. 

“Esta 'docena sucia’ es sola¬ 
mente una pequeña muestra del 
problema”, dijo una declaración 
de Inquilinos Unidos, un grupo 
guiado por la Asociación por el 
Desarrollo de Vecindarios y Vivi¬ 
enda (Association for Neighbor- 
hood and Housing Development, 
ANHD). “Sin embargo representan 
una grave y creciente crisis ya que 
cada vez más caseros se dedican al 
hostigamiento como un modelo de 


negocios que les permite aumen¬ 
tar las rentas dramáticamente por 
medio de tácticas extrajurídicas 
para soslayar las leyes de protec¬ 
ción de inquilinos”. 

“Todos son bastante malos”, 
dijo el director adjunto de ANHD 
Benjamin Dulchin. Sin embargo, 
Mermelstein “se distinguió no 
solamente por emplear todos los 
ardides conocidos, sino también 
porque al comprar el edificio, hizo 
publicidad como apartamentos 
de lujo disponibles, antes de que 
fueran desocupados”. 

Al contar esta historia, el volu¬ 
men de los abucheos y rechiflas 
de la gente en la asamblea regis¬ 
traron más ruidosos en el “conta¬ 
dor de hostigamiento” que para 
cualquier otro de los caseros en 
la lista, ganando para Mermelstein 
la deshonra. 

El agosto pasado, Mermelstein 
compró el 188 calle South Third, 
un edificio de 41 unidades en el 
vecindario Southside Williams- 
burg, otrora Latino y ahora abur¬ 
guesándose rápidamente. Según 
la declaración de la coalición, él 
ha continuado los esfuerzos del 


casero previo para desalojar a los 
18 inquilinos Latinos de bajos in¬ 
gresos que quedan. 

“Aunque prometió hacer repara¬ 
ciones en una estipulación legal, 
de hecho ha enviado 'inspectores 
falsos’ a hostigar a los inquilin¬ 
os en sus hogares, mientras que 
sigue renovando los apartamentos 
vacíos sin protección alguna para 
los inquilinos actuales”, dijo la de¬ 
claración, basada en información 
de la asociación de inquilinos del 
edificio. “Polvo y escombros, po¬ 
tencialmente conteniendo asbes¬ 
to y plomo, cubrieron los pasillos 
públicos hasta que las llamadas 
constantes de los inquilinos al De¬ 
partamento de Salud y el Departa¬ 
mento de Edificios resultaron en 
infracciones y una orden temporal 
de cese de labores. Las verdaderas 
intenciones del Sr. Mermelstein 
en torno al 188 calle South Third 
se revelaron en una declaración al 
periódico Brooklyn Daily Eagle cu¬ 
ando dijo recientemente, 'El arren¬ 
damiento empezará a principios 
del año entrante para las unidades 
de lujo—41 en el 188 calle South 
Third’ y 'Los nuevamente renova¬ 


dos hogares de dos y tres dormi¬ 
torios en el 188 calle South Third 
tendrán rentas comenzando en 
$1,700 por un apartamento de dos 
dormitorios y $2,300 por uno de 
tres dormitorios’. Obviamente cree 
que para entonces los inquilinos 
que quedan se habrán ido. La aso¬ 
ciación de inquilinos del 188 calle 
South Third siente disentir”. 

Sin embargo, no se ha introducido 
en el Concejo Municipal el remedio 
legal impulsado por la coalición 
en torno al asunto, un proyecto 
de ley que establecería el hostiga¬ 
miento como una causa de acción 
legal para los inquilinos, dándoles el 
derecho de entablar el equivalente 
de una acción HP (demanda en la 
Corte de Vivienda) para poner fin 
al hostigamiento y contrarrestar los 
intentos de desalojo adjudicados 
como hostigamiento. “Estamos en 
conversación con la oficina de la 
Vocera”, dice Dulchin. 

Los otros 11 candidatos incluy¬ 
en caseros en dos vecindarios del 
Bronx, tres en Brooklyn, cinco en 
Manhattan y uno en Queens. Al ele- 

pasa a la página 4 


Los Ajustes de la ‘Junta de Regulación de Renta” 
de la Ciudad de Nueva York (Orden No. 38) 

Para los contratos de apartamentos de Renta Estabilizada que comienzan 
el 1ro. de octubre de 2006 hasta el 30 de septiembre de 2007. 


Tipo de Contrato 

Renta Legal Actual 

Contrato de 1 Año 

Contrato de 2 Años 

Renovación 

Si el dueño paga la calefacción 

4.25% 

7.25% 

del Contrato 

Si el inquilino paga la calefacción 

3.75% 

6.75% 


Más de 
$500 

Incrementos por 
desocupación cobrados 
en los últimos 8 años 

17% 

20% 


Incrementos por 
desocupación no cobrados 
en los últimos 8 años 

0.6% por el número de años 
desde el último incremento por 
estar vacío, más el 17% 

0.6% por el número de años 
desde el último incremento por 
estar vacío, más el 20% 

Contratos 
para Aparta¬ 
mentos 

Vacíos 

Menos de 
$300 

Incrementos por 
desocupación cobrados 
en los últimos 8 años 

17%+ $100 

20%+ $100 


Incrementos por 
desocupación no cobrados en 
los últimos 8 años 

0.6% por el número de años 
desde el último incremento por 
estar vacío, + 175% + $100 

0.6% por el número de años 
desde el último incremento 
por estar vacío, + 20% + $100 


Renta 
de $300 a 
$500 

Incrementos por 
desocupación cobrados 
en los últimos 8 años 

17% o $100, 
lo que sea mayor 

20% o $100, 
lo que sea mayor 


Incrementos por 
desocupación no cobrados en 
los últimos 8 años 

0.6% por el número de años 
desde el último incremento por 
estar vacío, mas 17%, 
o $100, lo que sea mayor 

0.6% por el número de años 
desde el último incremento por 
estar vacío, mas 20%, 
o $100, lo que sea mayor 


Contratos de Renovación Los 
caseros tienen que ofrecer a los 
inquilinos de renta estabilizada 
un contrato de renovación den¬ 
tro de 90 a 120 días antes de 
que venza su contrato actual. 

El contrato de renovación tiene 
que conservar los mismos térmi¬ 
nos y condiciones que el contra¬ 
to que vencerá, excepto cuando 
refleje un cambio en la ley. Una 
vez que se haya recibido el 
ofrecimiento de renovación, los 
inquilinos tienen 60 días para 
aceptarlo y escoger si van a 
renovar el contrato por uno o 
dos años. El propietario tiene 
que devolver la copia firmada 
y fechada al inquilino dentro 
de 30 días. La nueva renta no 
entrará en vigencia hasta que 
empiece el nuevo contrato, o 
cuando el propietario devuelva 
la copia firmada (lo que suceda 
después). Ofrecimientos retrasa¬ 
dos: si el casero ofrece la reno¬ 
vación tarde (menos de 90 días 
antes de que venza el contrato 
actual), el contrato puede empezar, a la 
opción del inquilino, o en la fecha que 
hubiera empezado si se hubiera hecho 
un ofrecimiento a tiempo, o en el primer 
pago de renta fechada 90 días después 
de la fecha del ofrecimiento del contra¬ 
to. Las pautas de renta usadas para la 
renovación no pueden ser mayores que 
los incrementos de la RGB vigentes en la 
fecha en que el contrato debiera empe¬ 
zar (si se lo hubiera ofrecido a tiempo). 

El inquilino no tiene que pagar el nuevo 
aumento de renta hasta 90 días después 
de que se haya hecho el ofrecimiento. 

Asignación de Subarrendamiento Los 
caseros podrán cobrar un aumento de 
10 por ciento durante el término de sub¬ 
arrendamiento que comience durante 
este período de las pautas. 


Programa de Exención de Incrementos 
de Renta para las Personas de Mayor 
Edad Las personas de mayor edad con 
renta estabilizada (y los que viven en 
apartamentos de renta controlada, Mit- 
chell-Lama y cooperativas de dividendos 
limitados), con 62 años o más, y cuyos 
ingresos familiares disponibles al año 
sean de $26,000 o menos (del año de 
impuestos previo) y que paguen (o en¬ 
frenten un aumento de renta que les haría 
pagar) un tercio o más de aquel ingreso 
en renta pueden ser elegibles para un 
congelamiento de renta. Solicite a: NYC 
Dept of the Aging, SCRIE Unit, 2 Lafayette 
St., NY, NY 10007 o llame al 311 o visite 
su sitio Web, nyc.gov/html/dfta/html/ 
scrie_sp/scrie_sp. shtml. 

Programa de Exención de Incrementos 
de Renta para Minusválidos Inquilinos 


con renta regulada que reciben ayuda 
económica elegible relacionada con 
discapacidad, que tengan ingresos de 
$17,580 o menos para individuales y 
$25,212 o menos para una pareja y en¬ 
frenten rentas iguales o más de un tercio 
de sus ingresos pueden ser elegibles 
para un congelamiento de renta. Solicite 
a: NYC Dept. of Finance, DRIE Exemptio- 
ns, 59 Maiden Lañe - 20th floor, New 
York, NY 10038. Llame al 311 para una 
solicitud o vaya al sitio Web en www.nyc. 
gov/html/dof/html/property/property_tax_ 
reduc_drie.shtml 

Las unidades desvanes Los aumentos 
legalizados de unidades de desván son 
un 3.75 por ciento por un contrato de un 
año y 4.5 por ciento por dos años. No se 
permiten incrementos para las unidades 
de desván vacías. 


Hoteles y SROs El aumento es 
un 2 por ciento para los apar¬ 
tamentos de hotel de clase A, 
casas de alojamiento, hoteles 
de clase B (30 o más habita¬ 
ciones), hoteles de una sola 
habitación y pensiones (clase 
B, 6-29 habitaciones). Los ca¬ 
seros no pueden cobrar un au¬ 
mento sobre la renta cobrada 
el lo de octubre de 2006 si se 
alquilan un 20 por ciento o más 
de las unidades a inquilinos 
que no tienen renta regulada. 
No se permiten incrementos 
para apartamentos vacíos. 

Exceso de cobro Los inquilinos 
deben estar al tanto de que 
muchos caseros se aprove¬ 
charán de las complejidades 
de estas pautas y concesiones 
adicionales, además del poco 
conocimiento de los inquilinos 
del historial de renta de sus 
apartamentos, para cobrar 
una renta ilegal. Los inquilinos 
pueden impugnar los aumen¬ 
tos sin autorización de renta en las cortes 
o al presentar una impugnación con la 
agencia estatal de vivienda, la División 
de Vivienda y Renovación Comunitaria 
(División of Housing and Community 
Renewal, DHCR). El primer paso en el 
proceso es ponerse en contacto con 
la DHCR para ver el registro oficial del 
historial de renta. Vaya a www.dhcr.state. 
ny.us o llame al 718-739-6400 y pida un 
historial de renta detallado. Luego, ha¬ 
ble con un abogado o defensor experto 
antes de seguir. 

Para las pautas previas, llame a la RGB al 
212-385-2934 o vaya al www.housingnyc. 
com 
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casero más abusivo 

viene de la página 3 

girlos, dice Dulchin, la coalición 
trató de evitar nombrar a los hosti¬ 
gadores de alto perfil como “los 
Extell y los Shalom”. En lugar de 
esto, optó por caseros menos in¬ 
fames, para “mostrar lo comunes 
que son estas estrategias”. 

En el Bronx, los dos candidatos 
fueron Jacob Finkelstein en Mt. 
Edén y Doug Peterson del NYG 
Capital Valué Fund II LLG en el 
Sur del Bronx. En los edificios 
de Finkelstein en el 105 E. Clark 
Place, el 105-107 plaza Elliot y el 
1356 avenida Walton, dicen los in¬ 
quilinos, los apartamentos tienen 
muchísimas goteras y frecuente¬ 
mente no hay cerraduras ni inter¬ 
fonos en las puertas de entrada; a 
los inquilinos que se quejan se les 
hace caso omiso, o ellos se hallan 
en la corte por acusaciones impro¬ 
cedentes. Peterson, el dueño del 
974 avenida Sheridan, ha tratado 
de “confundir e intimidar” a los 
inquilinos para hacerlos mudarse, 
usando métodos como darles pa¬ 
peles e información falsos. 

Los candidatos de Brooklyn, 
además de Mermelstein, son John 
Tsevelos de G-Way Management en 
Brooklyn Centro, David Melendez 
en Bushwick y Julia y Carlos Guz- 
man en Brooklyn Sur. 

Tsevelos, el dueño del 831 ave¬ 
nida Franklin, ha hecho esfuer¬ 
zos para desalojar a los inquilinos 
con aumentos de renta ilegales 
y reparaciones lentas o peligro¬ 
sas, según la coalición. Melen¬ 
dez, señalado el año pasado como 
uno de los diez peores caseros 
de la ciudad por el periódico The 
Village Voice , tiene más de 650 
infracciones sin resolver con el 
Departamento de Conservación y 
Desarrollo de Vivienda municipal 
(Department of Housing Preserva- 
tion and Development, HPD), en 
los siete edificios en Bushwick que 
le pertenecen. En el 198 avenida 
Knickerbocker, dice la coalición, 
“El Sr. Melendez y sus agentes han 
negado reparaciones y agredido 
físicamente a inquilinos”. 


Los Guzman han tratado de de¬ 
salojar a inquilinos del SRO (edi¬ 
ficio de apartamentos de una sola 
habitación) de renta estabilizada 
en el 268 calle Dean desde que 
lo compraron en diciembre de 
2003. Primero trataron de con¬ 
vertir el edificio en una casa para 
cuatro familias sin hacer plan 
alguno para los residentes que 
serían desplazados. En diciembre 
pasado, notificaron de “Termi¬ 
nación de Tenencia”, declarando 
que querían todo el edificio para 
“uso personal”. 

En Manhattan, Joel Weiner del 
Pinnacle Group, LLG tuvo la de¬ 
shonra de ser señalado como el 
peor casero en dos vecindarios: 
Washington HeightsyHarlem. Pin¬ 
nacle ganó notoriedad al comprar 
más de 20,000 apartamentos para 
después tratar de desalojar una cu¬ 
arta parte de los inquilinos. 

“Harlem es el punto cero para 
las tácticas de Pinnacle”, dice la 
coalición. “Es en Harlem donde 
las acciones de Pinnacle son más 
obviamente parte de un frío plan 
de negocios para comprar propie¬ 
dades ‘tasadas en menos de su 
valor real’, reducir los gastos e 
incrementar dramáticamente las 
nóminas de renta para exprimir 
las mayores ganancias posibles 
del edificio. Un modelo de nego¬ 
cios lógico, hasta que conoces a 
los cientos de inquilinos que han 
sido tratados injustamente”. 

El grupo dice que en Washington 
Heights la estrategia de Pinnacle 
ha sido parecida, “comprar edifi¬ 
cios en muy malas condiciones y 
después llevar a cabo estrategias 
agresivas para desplazar a las fa¬ 
milias actuales al aumentar las 
rentas, cobrar excesivamente y 
tratar de desalojar como método 
de intimidación”. 

El candidato del West Side, Jay 
Podolsky, tiene un historial de 
hostigamiento de más de 20 años. 
En 1984 fue formalmente acusado 
por haber contratado a matones 
para “intimidar, robar y amena¬ 


zar” a inquilinos de renta estabi¬ 
lizada en sus edificios. Todavía es 
dueño de muchos SROs, incluido 
el Montroyal Hotel (también con¬ 
ocido como el “Apple Hotel”), en 
el 315 oeste de la calle 94, Conti¬ 
nental Studios, en el 330 oeste de 
la calle 95 y el Pennington Hotel, 
en el 316 oeste de la calle 95. En 
2004, los gerentes del Montroyal 
“apagaron el gas para seis inquili¬ 
nos, cerraron con llave todas las 
cocinas comunes y apagaron el 
ascensor por más de un mes”. 

El candidato de Loisaida, Nathan 
Schuchat, tiene un historial simi¬ 
larmente largo: los inquilinos en 
su edificio en el 141 calle Ridge di¬ 
cen que se les ha negado manten¬ 
imiento y servicios de reparación 
por 15 años. Para el 19 de enero, 
el edificio tenía 45 infracciones 
“C”—las más serias, consideradas 
inmediatamente peligrosas—sin 
resolver con el HPD. 

El casero de Chinatown Benja- 
min Shaoul, el dueño del 221 calle 
Mott y el 166 calle Elizabeth, fue 
señalado por su toque personal: a 
menudo no permite a los invitados 


Desde las ó a.m. hasta las 10 p.m.: I 
Si la temperatura afuera es de menos/ 
de 55 grados, la temperatura adentro 
debe ser al menos de 68 grados en 
todo el apartamento. 

Desde las 10 p.m. hasta las ó a.m.: 

Si la temperatura afuera es de menos 
de 40 grados, la temperatura adentro 
debe ser al menos de 55 grados en 
todo el apartamento. 

Se tiene que proporcionar agua calien¬ 
te a un mínimo de 1 20 grados en el 
grifo las 24 horas del día, todo el año. 

Si su casero no mantiene estas 
temperaturas mínimas, usted 
debe: 

^ Comenzar una "Acción HP" (HP 
Action) en la Corte de Vivienda. 

Pida una inspección por orden de 
la corte y una Orden de Corrección 
(Order to Correct) 

^ Llamar al Buró Central de Que¬ 
jas (Central Control Bureau) de 
la ciudad de Nueva York al 311 
inmediatamente, para documen¬ 
tar la violación del casero. Llame 
repetidamente. Se supone que un 
inspector vendrá eventual mente, 
aunque a veces no lo haga. 

■Sfc Exhortar a los otros inquilinos en el 
edificio a llamar al Central Com- 
plaint. Todos deben llamar repeti¬ 
damente, al menos una vez al día, 
todos los días en que tengan proble¬ 
mas con la calefacción. 

Comprar un buen termómetro para 
afuera y adentro, para documentar 
las fechas exactas, las horas, y las 
temperaturas, tanto afuera como 
adentro, mientras tenga problemas 
con la calefacción. Esta documenta¬ 
ción es su evidencia 

^ Llamar a la División de Vivienda y 
Renovación Comunal del Estado de 
Nueva York (DHCR, por sus siglas 
en ingles) al (718) 739-6400, y 
pedir que le envíen el formulario 
de Queja de Calefacción y Agua 
Caliente. Llene el formulario y con¬ 
sigue la participación de todos los 
inquilinos en su edificio que pueden 


de los inquilinos entrar en el edi¬ 
ficio. En un edificio, apagó el gas 
por cinco meses y reinstaló el ser¬ 
vicio sólo al ser forzado a hacerlo 
por una demanda legal. 

En Queens, el casero de Jamai¬ 
ca George Subraj ganó su nom¬ 
bramiento por su creatividad. Los 
inquilinos en sus edificios en este 
lugar citaron 25 distintos méto¬ 
dos de hostigamiento en las 98 
quejas que han entablado con la 
División de Vivienda y Renovación 
Comunitaria estatal (División of 
Housing and Gommunity Renewal, 
DHCR). Entre estos métodos, dice 
la coalición, se encuentran cambiar 
los buzones y después exigir que los 
inquilinos muestren identificación 
federal, del Estado de Nueva York 
y municipal para conseguir una 
nueva llave para el buzón, cobrar 
rentas ilegalmente altas y después 
amenazar con desalojar a los inqui¬ 
linos si no pagan, así como llevar 
a los inquilinos a la corte con ca¬ 
sos improcedentes que el casero a 
veces gana porque los inquilinos 
no tienen experiencia para repre¬ 
sentarse a sí mismos. 


Necesitarán una fuerte asociación 
de inquilinos para obligar al casero 
a proporcionar calefacción y agua 
caliente. Escriban y llamen al casero 
para demandar reparaciones y 
aceite. Prepárense para una huelga 
de renta (sobre todo con asesoría 
legal)—de relámpago si es nece¬ 
sario. 

Las leyes sobre la calefacción 
establecen también: 

Que el Departamento de Repara¬ 
ciones de Emergencia de la ciudad 
le proporcione la calefacción si el 
casero no lo hace. (No se siente 
en un bloque de hielo—otra vez, 
¡disculpe!—mientras espere que lo 
haga.) 

^ Una multa de $250 to $500 al ca¬ 
sero por cada día que se produzca 
la violación. (Pero la verdad es que 
la Corte de Vivienda raras veces 
impone las multas, y menos aun las 
cobra). 

^ Una multa de $1,000 al casero si 
algún aparato de control automá¬ 
tico se instala en la caldera para 
mantener la temperatura por debajo 
del mínimo legal. 

Si el tanque de combustible de la 
caldera está vacío, los inquilinos 
tienen el derecho de comprar su 
propio combustible después de ha¬ 
ber pasado 24 horas sin calefacción 
y también sin obtener ninguna res¬ 
puesta del casero. Esto no se aplica 
si la caldera está rota y necesita 
tanto reparación como combustible. 

¡Cuidado! ¡proteja su dinero! Si los 
inquilinos deciden comprar el com¬ 
bustible, hay que seguir los procedi¬ 
mientos legales cuidadosamente. 
Consiga la ayuda y el consejo de un 
organizador de inquilinos. La exis¬ 
tencia de leyes de calefacción y agua 
caliente vigentes no garantiza que 
el gobierno las implemente. No se 
quede helado por esperar que la ciu¬ 
dad o el estado actúe. ¡Organízese! 


Inquilinos de mayor edad y minusválidos 

Las personas mayores de 62 años o más, en vivienda de renta regula¬ 
da, Mitchell-Lama y algunos otros programas, con ingresos disponibles 
anuales de familia de $26,000 o menos (para 2005) y quienes pagan 
(o enfrentan un aumento de renta que les obligaría a pagar) un tercio 
o más de estos ingresos en renta pueden llenar los requisitos para una 
Exención de Incrementos de Renta para las Personas de Mayor Edad 
(Sénior Citizen Rent Exemption, SCRIE). Solicítela a: 

The NYC Dept. of the Aging 
SCRIE Unit 

2 Lafayette Street, NY, NY 10007 

Los inquilinos minusválidos que reciben ayuda financiera relacionada 
con invalidez y tienen ingresos de $17,580 o menos para individuos y 
$25,323 o menos para una pareja y quienes enfrentan rentas iguales a 
o más de un tercio de sus ingresos pueden llenar los requisitos para la 
Exención de Incrementos de Renta para Minusválidos (Disability Rent 
Increase Exemption, DRIE). Solicítela a: 

NYC Dept. of Finance 
DRIE Exemptions 
59 Maiden Lañe - 20th Floor 
New York, NY 10038 

La información sobre DRIE y SCRIE está disponible en el sitio Web de 
la ciudad, www.nyc.gov, o llame a 311. 
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New DHCR Commissioner Faces Loaded Agenda 

By Jillian Joñas 


T enants’ and landlords’ wait for 
new statewide housing lead- 
ership is finally over. Gov. Eliot 
Spitzer in January named a new 
commissioner to head the Divi¬ 
sión of Housing and Gommunity 
Renewal (DHCR), the agencythat 
has the power to affect the se- 
curity and stability of New York 
City’s approximately one million 
rent-regulated tenants. It’s also 
the focal point for each guber- 
natorial administration’s effort 
and strategy to íoster community 
development and create afíordable 
housing statewide. 

Deborah VanAmerongen, un til 
now the director of multiíamily 
housing for the New York City 
regional office of the federal De¬ 
partment of Housing and Urban 
Development, will assume the job 
on Feb. 5. She also spent several 
years working for the State As- 
sembly, where one of her positions 
was sénior analyst for the Standing 
Gommittee on Housing. 

VanAmerongen will face a va- 
riety of housing needs once she 
becomes commissioner. Manhat¬ 
tan State Senator Liz Krueger, the 
ranking Democrat on the Senate 
Housing Gommittee, is adding to 
the list, presenting Spitzer with a 
fact-íinding survey and report on 
how to reform DHCR, an agency 
Krueger says has been diminished 
byyears of inefficiency, ineffective- 
ness, and neglect. 

Several housing advocates spoke 
positively of VanAmerongen’s ap- 
pointment. Joe Agostine, execu- 
tive director of the Albany-based 
Neighborhood Preservation Coun- 
cil of New York, welcomed her ap- 
pointment. “We’re very excited 
... because of her background in 
housing, housing issues and all of 
the State’s housing programs. She 
worked closely with us to get the 
message out about the need for 
afíordable housing íunding to be 
at adequate levels,” he said. 

That sentiment was shared by 
Ginny Shubert, executive director 
of the afíordable housing coalition 
Housing First! “VanAmerongen’s 
an experienced proíessional who is 
really committed to housing issues 
... it’s what we were looking for,” 
Shubert said. 

Both advocates said the appoint- 
ment is a stark contrast to what 
they described as a leadership-less 
agency during the Pataki admin- 
istration, under three different 
commissioners, where there was 
little to no interaction between 
housing oíficials and advocates, 
and large funding cuts. 

In fact, the Pratt Genter for 
Gommunity Development in June 
released a scathing report entitled 
“Time for a Gut Rehab” about 
the failure during Pataki’s tenure 
to maintain or create afíordable 
housing. Among the key criticisms 
were that Pataki “íailed to devise a 
statewide strategy responding to 
various housing needs ... invested 
more than halí of scarce tax-íree 
bond íinancing in luxury housing 
... and facilitated the loss of tens 
of thousands of units of afíordable 
housing.” 


Krueger’s report supports many 
of those claims, though it íocuses 
mostly on the State Office of Rent 
Administration. Submitted to the 
governor on Jan. 29, the report will 
soon be available on the senator’s 
Web site. Among the most serious 
findings, Krueger noted: 

• A lengthy time period for 
tenant-initiated complaints to 
be resolved, often lasting months 
or years, while landlord-initiated 
cases were usually resolved within 
weeks; 

• An inability to combat harass- 
ment against tenants; 

• A lack of oversight of the 
agency in general, and specifi- 
cally, over false claims by landlords 
for major capital improvements 
(MGIs), vacancy decontrol, and 
luxury decontrol; 

• And a consistent lack of impar- 
tial eníorcement of current rent 
regulations—a pro-landlord bias. 

Krueger’s recommendations 
inelude revamping the DHGR’s 
leadership, enforcing the rent- 
regulation and anti-harassment 
laws that currently exist, and con- 
ducting random audits of MCI 
applications. 

According to her office, in 
the end, making many of these 
changes won’t cost the taxpayers 
anything. But they don’t actually 
know ií the agency needs more 
funding or simply needs to real- 
locate íunds, because over the 
years legislators haven’t gotten 
real answers on how the agency’ s 
budget is spent. 

“From top to bottom, few agen¬ 
cies need fundamental change as 
much as the DHCR does, which is 
why Governor Spitzer’s appoint- 
ment of Deborah VanAmerongen 
as the new commissioner is a 
breath of fresh air,” Krueger said 
in an e-mail. “Under Pataki, the 
DHCR showed complete disre- 
gard for the agency’s mission by 
deregulating more than a hundred 
thousand apartments, repeatedly 
violating its own regulations and 
procedures, and failing to strate- 
gically plan for the housing needs 
of our State.” 

VanAmerongen could not be 
reached for comment. Her ap- 
pointment, however, is not being 
met with universal praise. 

There have been questions about 
VanAmerongen’s work in the As- 
sembly and whether she has been 
too cióse to current Assembly 
Housing Gommittee Ghairman 
Vito López, the Brooklyn Demo¬ 
crat and county leader. Among 
their criticisms, some tenant ac- 
tivists note that López has often 
endorsed candidates for elected 
office who would weaken tenant 
protections, including Pataki. 

And Frank Ricci, director of gov- 
ernmental affairs for the Rent Sta- 
bilization Association—a landlord 
group that lobbies the State legisla- 
ture to weaken rent regulations— 
praised the changes that took place 
at DHCR under Pataki. “Before 
1995 ... there was an 80,000-case 
backlog of complaints” against 
both tenants and landlords, Ricci 
said. There was no prescreening of 


cases to check that tenants have 
first contacted owners to iníorm 
them of a problem, he said, but 
now “ there’s some sort of criteria 
... There’s been common sense 
over the last 10 years. 

“I am hopeful that that com¬ 
mon sense-effort continúes ... 
but we’ll see within a year or so,” 
he added. 

VanAmerongen’s appointment 
follows the naming of Priscilla 
Almodovar as president and chief 
executive of the State Housing Fi- 
nance Agency and the State of New 
York Mortgage Agency, vehicles 
traditionally utilized by governors 
to help establish housing direction 


and policy. 

According to Spitzer spokesper- 
son Ghristine Pritchard, as a can- 
didate, Spitzer consistently said 
last year he wanted to see some 
streamlining of the state’s vari¬ 
ous housing programs. Whether 
Almodovar and VanAmerongen 
will establish a closer working 
relationship than their offices had 
before ultimately depends upon 
what priority the new governor’s 
gives to maintaining and creating 
afíordable housing in New York. 

Reprinted with permission from 
City Limits Weekly. 


HPD CODE VIOLATIONS ON UNE 

Look up your building! 

The HPD violations terminal is available on-line. If you go to the 
HPD Website Usted below and follow the instructions, you should 
be able to get an up-to-date list of violations on a building. 

www.nyc.gov/html/hpd/html/data/hpd-online-portal.htnnl 



The law\raqu¡res your landlord 
provide heat and hot water at th[e/ 
following levels from October 1 
through May 31: V 

From ó am to 10 pm: If the outside 
temperature falls below 55 degrees, 
the inside temperature must be at 
least 68 degrees everywhere in your 
apartment. 

From 10 pm to ó am: If the outside 
temperature falls below 40 degrees, 
the inside temperature must be at 
least 55 degrees everywhere in your 
apartment. 

Hot water at a mínimum 1 20 de¬ 
grees at the tap must be provided 24 
hours a day, year round. 

If your landlord does not maintain 
those mínimum temperaturas, you 
should: 

Start an "HP action" in Housing 
Court. Ask for a court-ordered in- 
spection and an Order to Correct. 

Cali the New York City Central 
Complaints Bureau at 311 
immediately to record the 
landlord's violation. Cali repeat¬ 
edly. An inspector should eventu- 
ally come, although sometimes 
they don't. 

Get other tenants in your building 
to cali Central Complaint. Every- 
body should cali repeatedly, at 
least once every day the condition 
is not corrected. 

Buy a good ¡ndoor/outdoor 
thermometer and keep a chart 
of the exact dates, times, and 
temperature readings, inside and 
out, so long as the condition is 
not corrected. The chart is your 
evidence. 

Cali the New York State Divi¬ 
sión of Housing and Community 
Renewal at (718) 739-6400 and 
ask them to send you their Heat 
and Hot Water complaint form. 
Get as many other apartments as 



possible in your building to sign on, 
demanding an order restoring heat 
and hot water, and a reduction and 
freeze (pardon the expression!) in 
all the rents. 

You'll need a strong tenant association 
to forcé the landlord to provide heat 
and hot water. Write and cali the land¬ 
lord and demand repairs or fuel. 

Prepare to go on rent strike — but get 
legal advice first. 

The heat laws also provide for: 

The city's Emergency Repair Depart¬ 
ment to supply your heat if the 
landlord does not. (Try waiting for 
this one!) 

A $250 to $500 a day fine to the 
landlord for every day of violation. 
(But the Housing Court rarely im¬ 
poses these fines, let alone collects 
them.) 

A $1,000 fine to the landlord if an 
automatic control device is put on the 
boiler to keep the temperature below 
the lawful mínimum. 

If your boiler's fuel tank is empty, ten¬ 
ants have the right to buy their own 
fuel after 24 hours of no heat and no 
response from the landlord. But this 
provisión does not apply if the boiler 
is broken and needs both repairs and 
fuel. 

Caution! Protect your money! If you 
decide to buy fuel, you must follow 
special lawful procedures very carefully. 
You should get help and advice from a 
tenant organizer. 

Because the heat and hot water laws 
are in the law books does not mean 
they are enforced by government. Don't 
freeze to death waiting for the city or 
state to act. Organize! 
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Landlords 

continued from page 1 

court on írivolous charges. 
Peterson, who owns 974 
Sheridan Ave., has tried to 
“confuse and intimídate” 
tenants into moving out 
by methods such as giv- 
ing them íalse papers and 
iníormation. 

Brooklyn’s nominees, 
along with Mermelstein, 
are John Tsevelos of G-Way 
Management in Central 
Brooklyn, David Melendez 
in Bushwick, and Julia and 
Carlos Guzman in South 
Brooklyn. 

Tsevelos, who owns 851 
Franklin Ave., has worked 
to push tenants out by il- 
legal rent increases and 
slow or unsaíe repair work, 
according to the coalition. 
Melendez, named one of 
the city’s ten worst land¬ 
lords by The Village Voice 
last year, has more than 
650 violations outstanding 
with the city Department 
of Housing Preservation 
and Development in the 
seven Bushwick buildings 
he owns. At 198 Knicker- 
bocker Ave., the coalition 
says, “Mr. Melendez and 
his agents have denied 
repairs and physically as- 
saulted tenants.” 

The Guzmans have been 
trying to drive tenants out 
of the rent-stabilized SRO 
at 268 Dean St. since they 
bought it in December 
2003. They íirst tried to 
convert the building to a 
four-íamily house without 
making any plans íor the 
residents who would be 
displaced. Last December, 
they served “Termination 
of Tenancy” notices, an- 
nouncing that they want- 
ed the whole building for 
“personal use.” 

In Manhattan, Joel Wein- 
er of The Pinnacle Group, 
LLC had the dishonor of 
being nominated as the 
worst landlord in two 
neighborhoods: Washing¬ 
ton Heights and Harlem. 
Pinnacle won notoriety by 
buying more than 20,000 
apartments and then try¬ 
ing to evict a quarter of 
the tenants. 

“Harlem is ground zero 
for Pinnacle’s tactics,” 
says the coalition. “It is 
in Harlem that Pinnacle’s 
actions are most clearly 
part of a coid business 
plan to purchase ‘under- 
valued’ properties, reduce 
expenses, and dramatically 
increase rent rolls in or- 
der to squeeze as much 
proíit as possible out of the 
building. A logical busi¬ 
ness model, untilyou meet 
the hundreds of tenants 
whose lives have been vic- 
timized.” 

In Washington Heights, 
the group says, Pinnacle’s 
strategy has been similar, 
to “buy buildings in very 


bad condition and then 
aggressively carry out 
strategies to displace cur- 
rent íamilies by increasing 
rents, overcharging and 
attempting to evict as a 
means of intimidation.” 

The West Side nominee, 
Jay Podolsky, has a re¬ 
cord of harassment going 
back more than 20 years. 
In 1984, he was indicted 
for hiring goons to “bully, 
burglarize, and menace” 
rent-regulated tenants in 
his buildings. He still owns 
many SROs, including the 
Montroyal Hotel (a.k.a. 
the Apple Hotel) at 315 
West 94th St., Continental 
Studios at 330 West 95th 
St., and the Pennington 
Hotel at316 West 95 th St. 
In 2004, building manage- 
ment at the Montroyal 
“turned oíf the gas for six 
tenants, locked all of the 
community kitchens and 
shut down the elevator for 
over a month.” 

Lower East Side nomi¬ 
nee Nathan Shuchat has a 
similarly long record: Ten¬ 
ants in his building at 141 
Ridge St. say they’ve been 
deprived of maintenance 
and repair Services for 15 
years. As of Jan. 19, the 
building had 45 “C” viola¬ 
tions—the most serious, 
considered immediately 
hazardous—outstanding 
with HPD. 

Chinatown landlord Ben- 
jamin Shaoul, who owns 
221 Mott St. and 166 Eliza- 
beth St., got nominated 
for his personal touch: 
He oíten reíuses to let 
tenants’ visitors into the 
building. In one building, 
he turned off the gas for 
five months and reinstated 
Service only when forced to 
by a lawsuit. 

In Queens, Jamaica land¬ 
lord George Subraj earned 
his nomination for creativ- 
ity. Tenants in his buildings 
there cited 25 different 
methods of harassment in 
the 98 complaints they’ve 
filed with the State Divi¬ 
sión of Housing and Com¬ 
munity Renewal. Among 
those methods, the coali¬ 
tion says, are changing 
the mailboxes and then 
requiring tenants to show 
federal, New York State, 
and city ID in order to get 
a new mailbox key; charg- 
ing illegally high rents and 
then threatening to evict 
tenants that if they don’t 
pay; and taking tenants to 
court with frivolous cases 
that he sometimes wins 
because tenants have no 
experience representing 
themselves. 
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City Reopens Section 8 Waiting List 


T he Bloomberg adminis- 
tration is reopening the 
waiting list for federal Sec¬ 
tion 8 low-income housing 
vouchers. The New York 
City Housing Authority will 
accept new applications 
for the program from Feb. 
12 through May 14 in or¬ 
der to give out 22,000 new 
vouchers. The list had been 
closed for 12 years except 
for emergency cases. 

There are now 127,000 
New Yorkers on the Sec¬ 
tion 8 waiting list. People 
who make less than half 
the median income for the 


metropolitan area—or less 
than $35,000 for a family 
of íour—are eligible for the 
vouchers, which they can 
use to rent apartments in 
privately owned buildings. 
The federal government 
will pay the diííerence be- 
tween the rent charged and 
30 percent of the tenant’s 
income. 

About 83,000 New York 
households—out of an 
estimated 800,000 who 
are eligible—currently 
receive the vouchers. Of 
the new 22,000, 12,000 
will be given out this year, 


and 10,000 nextyear, with 
3,000 set aside for fami- 
lies in danger of becoming 
homeless. 

Some advocates say that 
the new vouchers should 
go to íamilies who are al- 
ready homeless, to com¬ 
pénsate for the Bloomberg 
administration’s 2004 de¬ 
cisión to reduce housing 
assistance for homeless 
íamilies to nothing over 
the five years after they 
íind an apartment. 


NYC Rent Guidelines Board Adjustments 

(Order No. 38) 

for Rent Stabilized Leases commencing Oct. 1, 2006 through Sept. 30, 2007 


Lease Type 

Current Legal Rent 

One-year Lease 

Two-year Lease 

Renewal 

Landlord pays heat 

4.25% 

7.25% 

Leases 

Tenant pays heat 

3.75% 

6.75% 


More 

Vacancy allowance charged 
within last 8 years 

17% 

20% 


than 

$500 

No vacancy allowance 
charged within last 8 years 

0.6% times number of years 
since last vacancy 
allowance, plus 17% 

0.6% times number of years 
since last vacancy 
allowance, plus 20% 

Vacancy 

leases 

Less than 

Vacancy allowance charged 
within last 8 years 

17% plus $100 

20% plus $100 

$300 

No vacancy allowance 
charged within last 8 years 

0.6% times number of years 
since last vacancy allowance, 
plus 17% plus $100 

0.6% times number of years 
since last vacancy allowance, 
plus 20% plus $100 


Rent 
$300 to 
$500 

Vacancy allowance charged 
within last 8 years 

17% or $100, 
whichever is greater 

20% or $100, 
whichever is greater 


No vacancy allowance 
charged within last 8 years 

0.6% times number of years 
since last vacancy allowance, 
plus 17%, or $100, whichever 
is greater 

0.6% times number of years 
since last vacancy allowance, 
plus 20%, or $100 
whichever is greater 


Renewal Leases Landlords 
must offer rent-stabilized ten¬ 
ants a renewal lease 90 to 120 
days before the expiration of 
thelr current lease. The renewal 
lease must keep the same terms 
and condltlons as the explrlng 
lease, except when reflecting a 
change in the law. Once the re¬ 
newal offer is received, tenants 
have 60 days to accept ¡t and 
choose whether to renew the 
lease for one or two years. The 
owner must return the signed 
and dated copy to the tenant 
in 30 days. The new rent does 
not go Into effect untll the start 
of the new lease term, or when 
the owner returns the signed 
copy (whichever is later). Late 
offers: If the owner offers the 
renewal late (fewer than 90 
days before the expiration of the 
current lease), the lease term 
can begin, at the tenant’s op- 
tion, either on the date it would 
have begun had a timely offer 
been made, or on the first rent 
payment date 90 days after the 
date of the lease offer. The rent 
guidelines used for the renewal 
can be no greater than the RGB 
¡ncreases in effect on the date 
the lease should have begun (if 
timely offered). The tenant does 
not have to pay the new rent 
¡ncrease untll 90 days after the 
offer was made. 

Sublease Allowance Land¬ 
lords can charge a 10 percent 
¡ncrease durlng the term of a 
sublease that commences dur¬ 
lng this guldellne period. 


Sénior Citizen Rent Increase 
Exemptlon Program Rent-stabi- 
llzed seniors (and those llvlng in 
rent-controlled, MitchelI-Lama, 
and llmited equlty coop apart¬ 
ments), 62 or older, whose 
disposable annual household 
income is $26,000 or less (for 
the prevlous tax year) and who 
pay (or face a rent increase that 
would cause them to pay) one- 
third or more of that income in 
rent may be eligible for a rent 
freeze. Apply to: NYC Dept. for 
the Aging, SCRIE Unit, 2 Lafay- 
ette St., NY, NY 10007 or cali 
311 or vlslt thelr Web site, www. 
nyc. govIhtmlldñalhtmllserle ¡se¬ 
rie, shtm!. 

Dlsability Rent Increase Exemp¬ 
tlon Program Rent-regulated 
tenants receiving eligible dis- 
ablllty-related financia! assis¬ 
tance who have incomes of 
$17,580 or less for Individuáis 
and $25,212 or less for a couple 
and are facing rents equal to 
more than one-third of their 
¡ncome may be eligible for a 
rent freeze. Apply to: NYC Dept. 
of Flnance, DRIE Exemptlons, 

59 Maiden Lañe, 20th floor, New 
York, NY 10038. Cali 311 for an 
application or go to the Web 
site at www.nyc.gov/html/dof/ 
html/property/propertyjaxje- 
duc_drle.shtml. 

Loft Units Legalized loft-unit 
¡ncreases are 3.75 percent for a 
one-year lease and 4.5 percent 
for two years. No vacancy al¬ 
lowance is permltted on vacant 
lofts. 


Hotels and SROs The ¡ncrease 
is 2% for Class A apartment 
hotels, lodging houses, Class 
B hotels (30 rooms or more), 
single room occupancy (SRO) 
hotels, and roomlng houses 
(Class B, 6-29 rooms). Land¬ 
lords cannot collect an increase 
over the rent charged on Octo- 
ber 1, 2006 if 20% or more of 
the units are rented to unregu- 
lated tenants. No vacancy allow¬ 
ance ¡s permitted. 

Rent Overcharges Tenants 
should be aware that many 
landlords will explolt the com- 
plexities of these guidelines and 
bonuses—and the tenant’s un- 
famlllarity with the apartment’s 
rent history—to charge an ¡Ilegal 
rent. Tenants can challenge 
unauthorlzed rent ¡ncreases 
through the courts or by filing a 
challenge with the State housing 
ageney, the División of Hous¬ 
ing and Community Renewal 
(DHCR). The first step in the 
process is to contact the DHCR 
to see the official record of the 
rent history. Go to www.dhcr. 
State, ny. us or cali (718) 739- 
6400 and ask for a detailed rent 
history. Then speak to a knowl- 
edgeable advócate or a lawyer 
before proceeding. 

For previous guidelines, cali the 
RGB at (212) 385-2934 or go to 
www. housing nyc. com. 

mo 
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New Orleans Sit-ln Protests 
Plans to Raze Public Housing 

By Steven Wishnia 


A 16-day sit-in protesting city 
and federal plans to demolish 
most of New Orleans’ remaining 
public housing ended in the wee 
hours of Jan. 31, when a SWAT 
team of city pólice ousted the 
occupiers. Two people were ar- 
rested. 

The occupation began on Jan. 
15, when several hundred resi- 
dents of the St. Bernard projects— 
locked out of their homes since 
Hurricane Katrina—cut through 
a barbed-wire fence and went into 
their apartments to clean them 
up and retrieve possessions. “The 
residents who are cleaning their 
apartments have current leases 
and therefore have a legal right 
to enter their homes,” organizer 
Endesha Juakali said in a state- 
ment. 

Invited by Juakali, who holds the 
lease on a community center in 
the project, a group of protesters 
calling themselves Mayday ÑOLA 
took over that building to protest 
the plans to tear down more than 
4,500 units in St. Bernard and 
three other projects. The city and 
federal governments want to re¬ 
place the four projects with devel- 
opments that would contain less 
than half as many apartments and 
would be roughly one-third mar- 
ket-rate, one-third mixed-income, 
and one-third public housing. 

“We believe firmly that they 
shouldn’t be demolished, that 
people should be allowed to re- 
turn home to New Orleans to 
their communities,” Jamie a Bork” 


Loughner, one of the two arrested 
activists, told the DemocracyNow 
radio show in a phone cali from 
Orleans Parish Prison. 

The federal Department of Hous¬ 
ing and Urban Development claims 
that the project buildings are un- 
safe and need to be torn down. But 
according to John Fernandez, an 
architect hired by the Gulí Goast 
Fair Housing NetWork, they were 


not significantly damaged by Hur¬ 
ricane Katrina and the subsequent 
flood that destroyed most of the 
city’s rental housing. 

“While I found a range of Ka- 
trina-related damage to these 
buildings, I did not find any condi- 
tions in which the integrity of the 
structure and exterior envelope 
of the buildings or the interior 


conditions of residential units 
themselves could not be brought 
to safe and livable conditions with 
relatively minor investment,” Fer¬ 
nandez, a professor of building 
technology at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, wrote af- 
ter his inspection last October. 
“Replacement of these buildings 
with contemporary construction 
would yield buildings of lower qual- 


ity and shorter lifetime duration. 
The original construction meth- 
ods and materials of these projects 
are far superior in their resistance 
to hurricane conditions than typi- 
cal new construction.” 

In plans by HUD and the Hous¬ 
ing Authority of New Orleans, the 
1,400 apartments at St. Bernard 
would be demolished and replaced 


by a 595-unit complex with 145 
market-rate, 160 mixed-income, 
and only 160 public-housing units. 
Three other projects—B.W. Coo- 
per, Lafitte, and G. J. Peete—would 
also be reduced in size and con¬ 
verted to a similar mix. 

“The public housing struggle is 
part of the overall struggle in the 
city to see that there is room in 
the new New Orleans for renters, 
for working-class people, for the 
elderly, and for the disabled. We 
have signiíicant racial overtones 
to who is being excluded from 
the city and very signiíicant eco- 
nomic overtones in terms of who 
is being excluded from the city,” 
Bill Quigley, attorney for the St. 
Bernard tenants, told Democracy 
Now. “The people in charge in the 
federal government, in coopera- 
| tion with some private developers 
gin the areas, have actually seen 
| Katrina as an opportunity to get 
| rid of the lowest-income people in 
| the community. ” 

¿ HANO’s response to the protests 
| was to file a lawsuit against the 
z tenants and protesters for tres- 
passing. The authority’s law íirm 
also sent Quigley a letter accusing 
him of violating the state’s rules 
of professional conduct for lawyers 
by making statements to the press 
that address “the character, cred- 
ibility, [or] reputation” of aparty 
to a legal case. Asked about the 
claim that the projects were not 
habitable, Quigley had replied, 
“HUD and HANO have been lying 
to the public.” 



Banners hang from the Windows during the protest at the St. Bernard 
projects in New Orleans. 


Report Says City Agency Leaves Elderly ‘Unprotected’ 

By Jenny Laurie 


I n December, Public Advócate 
Betsy Gotbaum released a report, 
entitled Unprotected: Adult Protec¬ 
tive Services Struggles to Serve 
Vulnerable Clients , on the city’s 
failure to take care of elderly and 
ill New W>rkers. The report deserves 
more attention than it received, 
if the experience of counselors at 
Met Gouncil is any indication. The 
Public Advócate’s office carried out 
a study of the system last íall after 
a fairly high volume of complaints 
about the agency. 

The mission of Adult Protective 
Services, a división of the Human Re¬ 
sources Administration, is to step in 
and take care of adults who, because 
of mental or physical limitations, 
are not taking care of themselves, 
and have no family members to step 
in. People come to the agency’s 
attention when a neighbor or local 
resident notices that the person is 
keeping an apartment excessively 
cluttered, isn’t paying the rent or 
other bilis on time, or is allowing 
dangerous guests into the apart¬ 
ment. The help APS is mandated to 
offer can range from cleaning and 
financial management to referrals 
for medical care or for the appoint- 
ment of a guardián. 

Although emergency referrals 


are supposed to result a case- 
worker being dispatched within 
24 hours, APS sometimes took 
as long as six months to respond, 
according to the report. In many 
cases, community organizations 
or neighbors referred elderly ten¬ 
ants with cluttered, íilthy apart¬ 
ments to APS to find that months 
later, no help had been offered, or 
that the case had been wrongly 
closed. Gotbaum’s office found 
that caseworkers often had case- 
loads that were far too high (one 
was responsible for 81 people who 
showed evidence of not being able 
to care for themselves) and that 
they were not adequately trained 
and equipped to deal with the job’s 
regular problems. 

The agency’s íailures should be 
of particular concern because its 
target population is growing, with 
baby-boomers living alone now 
reaching their sixties. The other 
serious concern, which is not out- 
lined in the report but obvious to 
most readers, is these tenants’ ex¬ 
treme vulnerability to the city’s ra- 
pacious real-estate industry. While 
it is well documented that elderly 
people are better off being cared 
for in their own homes, many live 
in rent-controlled or rent-stabi- 


lized apartments—apartments 
that would go for much higher 
rents on the open market. 

When tenants are unable to 
keep the clutter under control 
or to pay the bilis on time, they 
leave an open invitation to the 
wolf at the door—the landlord. 
Adult Protective Services should 
be the agency that gets there in 
time, to offer help with cleaning, 


medical attention, and financial 
management. Unfortunately, as 
Unprotected details, APS is provid- 
ing more help to landlords than 
hindrance. Gotbaum’s office rec- 
ommends that APS reorganize so 
that it can work more closely with 
local community organizations 
and hire more caseworkers, pay 
them more, and give them better 
training and equipment. 


Manhattan Borough President Scott M. Stringer 
with 

The Mitchell-Lama Residents Coalition 
Invite you to a 

MITCHELL-LAMA CONFERENCE 

Join Mitchell-Lama residents, housing policy 
advocates, community members, New York City and 
State elected officials and agency heads to address the 
vital concerns of the Mitchell-Lama community. 

Saturday, March 3, 2007 
9:00 a.m. to 12:30 p.m. 

John Jay College of Criminal Justice, Gerald W. Lynch Theater 
899 Tenth Avenue 
(Between W. 58th & W. 59th Streets) 

RSVP (212) 669-4374 or conference@manhattanbp.org 
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Salvation Army 

continued from page 1 

one of the elevators are boarded 
up and under construction. Only 
about 100 tenants remain, and 
both those who left and those 
remaining tell stories of almost 
constant verbal harassment. In 
mid-December, Princess Usanga, 
a tenant of less than a year, took 
up a leadership role in the build- 
ing. “I saw how people here were 
being taken advantage of... many 
of them were too scared to speak 
up. I was raised with strong convic- 
tions on what’s right and what’s 
wrong, I just felt that it’s not right 
for anyone to treat people that 
way... especially the Salvation 
Army, which is supposed to help 
people.” 

Most of the tenants remaining 
in the residences are those who 
have been unable to find other 
housing—they either don’t make 
enough money, are disabled, or 
are too ill to be accepted at the 
other Salvation Army residences. 
Lastyear, the organization moved 
the elderly and the higher-income 
tenants to its other residences, the 
Williams and the Markle. 

The tenants are organizing with 
the assistance of Met Gouncil, and 
they are also getting help from 
their elected officials, State Sena- 
tor Liz Krueger, Assemblymembers 
Dick Gottfried and Brian Kava- 
naugh, and City Gouncilmember 
Rosie Mendes. Legal Services New 


York attorneys Rosalind Black and 
Jim Provost are representing the 
tenants in court. 

“While I believe that the Salva¬ 
tion Army does plan to use the 
funds from the sale of these two 
buildings for their charitable 
purposes, how they spend their 
money is not our cause of con¬ 
cern,” Krueger told Tenant/Inqui¬ 
lino. “We want to ensure that the 
women who live in these buildings 
are protected—something the 
Salvation Army is not doing. The 
Salvation Army is exempt from 
rent-regulation laws because they 
have used these buildings for a 
nonprofit, charitable purpose by 
providing aífordable housing. They 
are no longer doing that if they sell 
to MAKE A PROFIT. They do not 
have to sell the building vacant, 
and they do not have to evict these 
women, many of whom are elderly, 
sick, and/or disabled. There are 
ways that the Salvation Army can 
make a profit, without creating a 
situation that may leave many of 
these women homeless—theyjust 
don’t seem willing to put on their 
thinking caps to find an accept- 
able resolution for every woman 
affected.” 

For more Information, contact 
Met Gouncil 
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ilaflgPHA STbp 


END PHONY 
DEMOLICION 


HOUSING 
IS A RIGHT, 

NOT A LUXUR1P 


PHONY 

DEMOLITIONS 


About 40 people turned out in Housing Court on Jan. 31 to support 
Daniel Peckham, the last remaining tenant in a Chelsea building that 
the landlord wants to gut and convert to luxury housing. Peckham, 
fighting eviction and calling it a phony-demolition scam, says he is 
willing to move only if the landlord, Larry Tauber of Chelsea Partners, 
provides him with a comparable rent-stabilized apartment. Tauber 
previously offered to relocate Peckham to a similar apartment—but one 
that would go up to market-rate rent after seven and a half years. 


At the hearing, the judge urged the two parties to settle, for Tauber 
to give Peckham an apartment by the end of February. If that doesn’t 
happen, the judge will rule on the case in June. Neither Peckham ñor 
his lawyer are optimistic; Peckham told supporters that “the most 
painful moments were when the judge said several times there was 
no evidence of Mr. Tauber not acting in 6 good faith.’” The Tauber 
family, which owns more than 40 buildings in Manhattan, has a 
long reputation for harassing tenants, according to Chelsea tenant 
advocates. 


WHERE TO GO FOR HELP 


LOWER EAST SIDE BRANCH at 
Cooper Square Committee 
61 E. 4th St. (btwn. 2 nd Ave. & Bowery) 
Tuesdays . 6:30 pm 

CHELSEA COALITION 
ON HOUSING 

Covers 14 th St. to 30 th St., 5 th Ave. to the 
Hudson River. 

322 W. 17 th St. (basement), CH3-0544 
Thursdays . 7:30 pm 

GOLES (Good Oíd Lower East Side) 

171 Avenue B (between 10 and 11 St.); 
and by appointments only except for emer¬ 
gen cíes. 212-533-2541. 

HOUSING COMMITTEE OF RENA 
Covers 135 th St. to 165 th St. from Riverside 
Dr. to St. Nicholas Ave., 

537 W. 156 th St. 

Thursdays . 8 pm 


LOWER MANHATTAN 
LOFT TENANTS 

St. Margaret’s House, Pearl & Fulton Sts., 
212-539-3538 

Wednesdays . 6 pm-7 pm 

VILLAGEINDEPENDENT 
DEMOCRATS 

26 Perry St. (basement), 212-741-2994 


Wednesdays . 6 pm 

WEST SIDE TENANTS UNION 

4 W. 76 St.; 212-595-1274 

Tuesday & Wednesday . 6-7 pm 



Join Met Gouncil 


Have a question about y our rights? 

Our phones are open to the public 
Mondays, Wednesdays & Fridays from 1:30 to 5 p.m. 


We can briefly answer y our questions, help you with 
organizing or refer you to other help. 

212-979-0611 


Sénior and Disabled Tenants 

Seniors, 62 or older, in rent-regulated, Mitchell-Lama and some 
other housing programs whose disposable annual household 
income is $26,000 or less (for last year) and who pay (or face a 
rent increase that would cause them to pay) one-third or more 
of that income in rent may be eligible for a Sénior Citizen Rent 
Increase Exemption (SCRIE). Apply to: 

The NYC Dept of the Aging 
SCRIE Unit 

2 Lafayette Street, NY, NY 10007. 

Disabled tenants receiving eligible disability-related financial 
assistance with incomes of $17,580 or less for individuáis and 
$25,212 or less for a couple facing rents equal to or more than 
one-third of their income may be eligible for the Disability Rent 
Increase Exemption (DRIE). Apply to: 

NYC Dept. of Finance 
DRIE Exemptions 
59 Maiden Lañe - 20 th floor 
New York, NY 10038 

DRIE and SCRIE info is available on the city’s website, www.nyc. 
gov, or cali 311. 


Membership: Individual, $25 per year; Low-income, $15 per year; family 
(voluntary: 2 sharing an apartment), $30 per year. Supporting, $40 per year. 
Sustaining, min. of $100 per year (indícate amount of pledge). For affiliation 
of community or tenant organizations, large buildings, trade unions, etc. cali 
212-979-6238. 


My apartment U controlled C-I stabilized I unregulated I othe r 

Ui I am interested in volunteering my time to Met Council. Please cali me to schedule times and 
duties. I can O counsel tenants, O do office work, ü lobby public officials, Q attend rallies/pro- 
tests. 


Ñame 

Address 


Apt. No. 

City 

State 

Zip 

Home Phone Number 

Email 



Send your check or money order with this form to: 

Metropolitan Council on Housing, 339 Lafayette St., NY, NY 10012 


L 


J 


SUSI SCHROPP 
























